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1940 


Religion and the Public Schools 


Controversy over the proper place of religion in public 
education has gone on continually since the issue was 
reopened early in 1938. At that time the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education recommended that the states which 
provide certain services, such as transportation, for chil- 
dren in non-public schools should not be prevented from 
using for this purpose portions of federal funds granted 
them for the strengthening of their educational programs.’ 
This particular issue is in abeyance, so far as federal 
policy is concerned, since Congress has not taken action 
on either the Larrabee bill, in which the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s recommendation is implemented, or the Schwert 
bill, recently introduced, each of which includes such a 
provision. However, it is apparent that the proposal is 
but one small feature in a widespread movement growing 
out of a conviction that American education makes scant 
recognition of the need for the teaching of religion. Chief 
interest now centers in “released time” for religious teach- 
ing outside the schools, which will be referred to below. 

Individual states have been dealing with the transporta- 
tion matter in various ways. New York, for example, 
has legalized this service to non-public school children by 
constitutional provision. Oklahoma passed a law to the 
same effect but the Supreme Court of the state declared 
it unconstitutional. Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan and 
Oregon have legalized the practice. 

Perhaps the chief significance of this legislation is that 
it furnishes one more evidence of a lack of any sharply 
defined and consistent policy in the United States as to 


the relation of church and state in respect to education. 


This lack of a policy, however, has long been apparent 
to all who have looked behind the generally accepted 
but ill-defined doctrine of the “separation of church and 
state.” Some states make Bible reading in the schools— 


as a ceremonial, not as an instructional process—compul- 


sory. Others prohibit it. Again, many states allow pub- 
lic-school credit for Bible teaching outside the schools, 
often in accord with an approved syllabus. In other states 
this cannot be done. 

Particularly significant are the departures recently taken 
in St. Louis and Pittsburgh in public school policy. St. 
Louis embarked in 1939 upon a plan of religious teaching 
on released time, with credit allowed on the high school 
level for instruction given by teachers and at places de- 
termined by the parent in each case. Later the credit 
feature was abandoned as impracticable, but the adoption 
of the plan is significant. In Pittsburgh a plan has just 


1 See INFORMATION SERVICE for June 4, 1938. 


been inaugurated which provides credit on the basis of a 
three-fold attendance record—at church, Sunday school, 
weekday religious school. The preamble to the St. Louis 
regulations shows the breadth of the philosophy under- 
lying the St. Louis plan: 

“Civil and moral delinquencies of both the juvenile and adult 
population have in large areas been found to be closely correlated 
with disadvantageous material and social environments. In both 
of these the schools can and should exercise constructive as well 
as ameliorative influences. Among these are pervasive civic and 
moral influences made effective by an enlightened socially pointed 
curriculum, the bases of which rest on spiritual and economic 
foundations, and the objective of which is found in culturally in- 
tegrated individuals. 

“In harmony with this view, the need for economic orienta- 
tion has been increasingly emphasized in curriculum planning. On 
the other hand, attenuation of spiritual forces, particularly those 
inherent in religion, have, it is feared, weakened one of the bases 
of our educational structure and thus have hindered the attain- 
ment of our American educational goal.” 


Again there is the practice, concerning which only frag- 
mentary information is available, of holding frankly re- 
ligious observances in the schools. This apparently hap- 
pens only where the population is fairly homogeneous and 
where a strong religious tradition prevails. A letter from 


the deep South reports as follows on one city school sys- 
tem: 


“Assembly is held three times a week, opened with Bible read- 
ing and prayer, usually the Lord’s Prayer is repeated in concert. 
For variety Bible verses are memorized and repeated in concert. 
Once a year the minister of each denomination is asked to speak 
at assembly period. Each Monday the children are asked if 
they attended any Sunday school or church the preceding Sunday. 
A record is kept. The average attendance is about a third.” 


And concerning a Southern county school system: 


“In all of these schools there is a devotional period every day 
in every room consisting of Bible reading and prayer, usually the 
Lord’s Prayer being used. Assembly is held once a week. This 
period is opened with Bible reading and prayer and a religious 
Pn Christmas and Thanksgiving have appropriate celebra- 
10ns. 

Thus we have an anomalous situation. Wide latitude 
exists in the practice in an area which is nevertheless 
characterized by so much tension and fear in the country 
as a whole that school authorities are often reluctant to 
experiment in ways that may occasion criticism far be- 
yond the bounds of their own communities. At the same 
time they are feeling the pressure of a growing, though 
vague, popular demand that something be done to give 
force through education to the sanctions of religion for 
the building of character. 

Much questioning has arisen in the minds of people 
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who are sensitive to the implications of ecclesiastical in- 
fluence on public education as to the nature of this new 
religious mood. Is it, they ask, a genuine and wholesome 
spiritual concern, or is it a disposition to “escape” from 
the realities of an increasingly precarious existence? May 
it also be an artificial demand for social stability, emanat- 
ing from persons and groups who wish to capitalize the 
well-known conservative influence of religion in the in- 
terest of property rights? That there is evidence of an 
affirmative sort on both these points is not to be denied. 
It is found in the growth of religious movements of an 
other-worldly type and in the frank appeals of some 
spokesmen for privileged groups that religion be em- 
ployed to prevent the “rocking of the boat.” 

On the other hand, an extensive literature of an en- 
tirely different sort has appeared, to which philosophers, 
scientists and educators, as well as religious writers, have 
contributed, stressing the shallowness of our contemporary 
culture and its need of an integrating spiritual principle. 
Recent writings of Einstein and Compton; Hutchins, Ad- 
ler, Edman, Sorokin and Ellwood ; Mumford, Durant and 
Waldo Frank; and many of the more serious newspaper 
columnists document this mood of disinterested concern 
for a more adequate framework of spiritual values within 
which men may live and think and work. These writers 
differ radically among themselves, but they tend toward 
agreement in terms of cultural analysis. 


It seems safe to say that a basic issue for American 


' education has been raised which will not be quickly settled. 


Broadly speaking, there are two types of suggested solu- 
tion of the problem—aside from the entirely negative con- 
tention that no real problem exists. 

The first is represented by weekday religious educa- 
tion on “released time,” examples of which were given 
above, in accord with which the parent is permitted to 
effect, with school cooperation, the transfer of a child 
from the immediate supervision of the school to that of 
some designated religious authority at a stated period 
which is within what is known as school time. The school 
itself need be responsible only for seeing that a child on 
the school r:gister is either at school or reported as at- 
tending the religious school.? The question of credit is 
not necessarily involved and is an entirely separate issue. 
Protestant churches tend to function in such plans by 
groups—commonly through church federations or coun- 
cils of religious education. The movement is not new 
but a revival of interest in it is one factor in the situation 
we are considering. (A study, now in progress, by the 
U. S. Office of Education, is finding a marked increase 
in the number of such weekday plans.) In at least one 
case, that of River Forest, Illinois, the weekday plan has 
become a community enterprise transcending ecclesiastical 
organizations and paralleling the public school. 

The second approach to a solution is more radical, yet 
in the minds of some is less likely to occasion church- 
state conflict. It involves a reorientation of the school 
program itself to the extent of a recognition of religion 
as a phase of the culture. Those who contend for such 
a modification of the school system hold that it now re- 
flects, and in turn reinforces, a secular outlook on life 
which is a fundamental weakness in modern Western cul- 
ture. They see in the contemporary situation a dualism 
between sacred and secular, spiritual and temporal, which 
relegates religion to a peripheral and ineffectual position. 
When they speak of secularism they do not mean anti- 


2 That is to say, in the usual arrangement, the public school 
accepts the attendance record of the weekday school. 


ecclesiasticism, but an absence of religious faith and sanc- 
tion in relation to business, politics and social life and, 
in the life of the individual, a lack of the discipline, hope 
and courage which, it is believed, membership in a wor- 
shipping community has immemorially given to men. 
These critics of the prevailing regime make a sharp dis- 
tinction between religion and sectarianism, holding that 
the latter is an aspect of particular group life such as the 
church and synagogue afford, while the former may be 
conceived as a common possession of the larger community 
and may be appropriately fostered in its schools. They 
would like to see the schools assume an attitude of serious 
and reverent inquiry into the religious factors in the cul- 
ture, with full respect for individual and group freedom. 
They would like to see the same attention given to the 
religious life of the community as is given in the social 
studies to business, politics, art and public welfare. Also, 
they are ill content with the exclusion, which commonly 
prevails, of the great religious classics from the school cur- 
riculum. They are not satisfied with weekday religious 
education—though they may support it as a useful exten- 
sion of the church’s function—because they think that at 
best it leaves unchanged the cleavage between religion 
and the main body of life interests and activities. They 
point to the tendency in education to build the curriculum 
around common life experiences, which they approve, and 
declare that this actually accentuates isolation of the re- 
ligious interest by making it the one conspicuous exception 
to the approved educational principle. In short, they con- 
sider the failure of the schools to make definite provision 
for the study of religion inconsistent with the modern trend 
in educational philosophy. 

The more one reflects on these proposals and theories 
the more they seem to precipitate specific issues which 
obtrude themselves regardless of whether the first or 
second line of approach, above sketched, is under consid- 
eration. From this point on, the present discussion will 
focus upon some of these specific issues in an effort to 
clarify, if possible, the controversy. 


1. How shall “religion” be understood? 


In the first place it should be noted that there is a 
widespread tendency to construe the words “religious” 
and “sectarian” interchangeably. Even among educational 
administrators this tendency is apparent. For example, 
one state superintendent writes that “under our law no 
religious instruction can be given,” yet the section of the 
law referred to reads: “Sectarian doctrine: teaching pro- 
hibited in public schools. No sectarian doctrine may be 
taught or inculcated in any of the public schools of the 
state.” In another state, whose constitution prohibits 
“any sectarian or denominational doctrine,” a high official 
in the second largest city reports that all religious educa- 
tion is considered to be banned by this provision. Now, 
it can scarcely be a coincidence that in legal usage the 
word “religious” should be so generally avoided in enact- 
ing prohibitions of objectionable religious teaching. The 
word “sectarian” is at least as difficult to define legally 
as the word “religious” and its retention creates the pre- 
sumption that it is the divisive element in religion that the 
state constitutions and laws have sought to exclude. This 
is strongly indicated by the extensive practice of making 
permissible or obligatory the reading of the Bible—a re- 
ligious ceremonial—while prohibiting §comment—which 
opens the way to divisive, sectarian interpretation. In- 


‘deed, it would seem that the use of the word “sectarian” 


in constitutions and statutes tends toward a de facto in- 
terpretation of it: what does not in fact set one sect against 
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another may be regarded as non-sectarian. If this is the 
case, it may explain the variation in practice in different 
communities. 

This does not, of course, settle the issue of what is de- 
sirable or practicable, but it throws doubt on the assump- 
tion that serious legal obstacles exist to modification of 
policy. 

More fundamental for purposes of this discussion is 
the problem created by the common Protestant tendency 
to identify religion with wholly individual attitudes and 
experiences. Religion, among us much more than among 
Catholics, is considered to be a private affair. Protestant- 
ism, by stressing religious liberty, has, in the opinion of 
many thoughtful persons, tended to lose sight of the 
social nature of religion—the significance of membership 
in a worshipping community. ‘lo be sure, liberal Chris- 
tian educators who are fearful of the introduction of re- 
ligion into the schools are emphatic about the social im- 
plications of Christian and Jewish ethics. But one can 
read much of the current literature on this subject with- 


out finding any intimation that religion in the Judaic- - 


Christian tradition is primarily a function of identification 
with a religious community. Historically this is the mean- 
ing of the “social nature of religion.” It is freely con- 
tended that religion now actually has a considerable place 
in the schools, but when this is granted the question ob- 
trudes itself. If religion is to be defined principally in 
terms of habits and attitudes revealed in the social re- 
lationships of everyday life, what becomes of the Christian 
emphasis on the religious community itseli—the church? 
Can it be expected that general education will contribute 
to an appropriation of a common religious heritage if it 
~ not give a definite orientation toward group religious 
life? 

This is only one phase of the matter, but for many of 
those who are asking that religion have a place in public 
education it is important. They want the institution which 
is increasingly responsible for giving the child his out- 
look on life to help him in gaining a full and sympathetic 
understanding of the organized religious life of his com- 
munity. Liberals who put forward such arguments ad- 
here to a social theory of education in general, but the 
continuity with community life which they regard as nor- 
mative in “secular” education does not seem to find a 
similar place in their thought concerning the religious 
phase of the culture. 

In a word, the issue here seems to be this: Shall we 
assume that the school has done its duty to the culture, 
on the side of religion, when it seeks to promote “values” 
which are of undoubted religious significance without di- 
rect reference to religious institutions which Christianity 
and Judaism alike hold to be essential as a social matrix 
for the growth of character and of the spiritual life? Some 
will give a frankly affirmative answer. Others will see in 
such a position a denial of an otherwise accepted social 
theory of education. 


2. How shall “teaching” be understood? 


Here again we encounter divergence of view. It has 
been pointed out by persons who fear the introduction of 
religious education in the schools, or the assumption of 
any responsibility by the schools for such teaching, that 
doctrinal teaching is not the heart of religious education. 
This, however, all modern educators will grant without 
argument. Indeed, it is also one of the main contentions 
of those who want to make a distinction between religious 
education and sectarian instruction. They hold that all 
education is an induction into some phase of communal 
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experience. Hence they find any system of general edu- 
cation lacking that does not facilitate such a process with 
reference to every basic phase of the common life. Ob- 
viously, some of us are arguing at cross purposes. 


But there is another fundamental question here. A 
noted religious educator has recently criticized the state- 
ment in a British newspaper editorial that “a man’s char- 
acter depends upon his beliefs” and the inference drawn 
from this that the state cannot view the teaching of re- 
ligion as something “with which it has no direct concern.” 
His contention is that this argument identifies religion 
with “the possession of certain creedal notions.” Here, 
again, the difficulty is that no modern educator holds any 
such view and yet many modern educators will see a large 
measure of truth in the editorial. They think the counter 
argument, when made to “go on all fours,” proves too 
much. What, for example, becomes of “belief” in de- 
mocracy? This is the issue that has split the ranks of 
progressive educators in recent years. The older “pro- 
gressive” school holds to the view that the schools should 
confine themselves to an intellectual and critical approach 
to all controversial questions, including basic issues of 
social philosophy. ‘he dissenters want “belief” in de- 
mocracy to be a deposit of the educative process. This is 
why they want the schools to be a factor in social change. 
This does not mean that they would indoctrinate pupils 
with specific political theories as to how the democratic 
ideal is to be implemented in government. But they want 
them to believe in democracy and to work incessantly for 
its extension in social life. They can rest their conten- 
tion on psychological evidence that beliefs are, after all, 
not mere intellectual constructs, but affirmations growing 
out of the total disposition of a person, which is a product 
of education. 


If such a view is correct, the schools, in so far as they 
have vitality, are continually fostering beliefs. To many, 
this is the heart of the problem created by totalitarian 
education. It fosters what to us are intolerable beliefs. 
There is room at least for the assumption that when on 
one side of a controversy so much is said that is part of 
what the other side enthusiastically accepts, what is most 
needed is a more adequate definition of terms. 


3. What is meant by the “common elements” of our several faiths? 


Confusion at this point may be costly. Do those who 
use the term “common elements” mean an actual doctrinal 
common denominator? And do they want to find out by 
analysis what may be taught as true without obstruction 
from religious groups? If so, are not those critics right 
who say that no popular vote can ever determine what is 
true and that such an effort to determine the content of 
teaching is intellectually unrespectable? 


But suppose this “common elements” idea has to do 
not with doctrinal statements of what is but with those 
assumptions concerning the good life which hold society 
together ; with belief in the value of reverence and in the 
importance of belonging to a worshipping, working re- 
ligious community ; with devotion to ends that find their 
meaning outside the scope and span of the individual life 
—in short, if what is meant is acceptance of spiritual 
values that make for the unity of a dynamic culture, shall 
we then say that education is not directly concerned in 
fostering and enriching such religious faith? But, again, 
to “teach” such values is not, according to the best evi- 
dence, a matter of propounding propositions, but of in- 
ducting into life. It does, perhaps, involve abjuring many 
of the confident finalities of a mechanistic science. 
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4. Is a secularized public school actually avoiding religion? 


Here we must give attention to the view often expressed 
by some of our Catholic friends that the schools now 
foster a Weltanschauung which is definitely hostile to re- 
ligious faith. The point here is not whether they should 
do so, but whether or not they do. If it is true that the 
general outlook in education—say on the secondary and 
higher levels—is that of a mechanistic nineteenth century 
science, which the “philosophy of science” is now dis- 
carding ; and if it is also true that this mechanistic science 
has tended to sterilize religion (as educators are now say- 
ing an atomistic psychology sterilized education)—then 
can it be said truly that the schools are in fact leaving 
religion alone? One may go further and ask whether 
those of us who lean to an experimentalist, rather than a 
traditional realist (or idealist), philosophy have a right 
to.take satisfaction in the philosophic trend in education 
without frankly recognizing its religious implications. A 
recent cautionary statement concerning the introduction 
of religion in the schools says: “Some religions would like 
to have their virtues recognized by the public school, but 
not one of them would consent to have its faults as much 
as mentioned there.” But is that not exactly what is hap- 
pening now as far as Catholics and many Protestants are 
concerned? It would seem that increasing numbers of 
both faiths are complaining that public education is inter- 
fering with religion. Again, the question here is not what 
should be taught, but whether we are really facing facts 
about current education where religion is concerned. Is 
there not at least some ground for the statement that a 
secularized Protestantism, as the dominant influence in 
community life, has permitted tax-supported schools to 
do a great deal of negative teaching about religion while 
pretending to let it alone? 


5. To what extent can, and does, a democratic state leave re- 
ligion free? 

At first blush, we tend to answer this question with 
a sweeping generalization. Yet it is apparent on second 
thought that religious freedom is definitely limited by the 
state. Plural marriage was not merely a part of the 
mores of the Mormon community: it was an integral part 
of its religion. Yet it had to go if Utah was to be a part 
of the Union. Even today there are sects among us 
against whose practices the police power has to be in- 
voked. Where, exactly, is the limit of state interference 
with religion? The instances just cited occasion no con- 
troversy now in the community as a whole, but other 
instances come to mind of which this can not be said. 
The Christian community is divided at this moment over 
the right of Congress to bring the employes of churches 
and church agencies under the coverage of the Social Se- 
curity Act. The proposal has been vigorously opposed 
in the name of religious liberty and of the principle of the 
separation of church and state. . 

These facts do not lessen the importance of religious 
liberty, but do they not suggest that here again is some- 
thing that we have not clearly thought out? 


6. What is the implication of the whole matter under discussion 
for the democratic control of education? 

If the schools maintained under state authority co- 
operate in any degree with the churches to the end that 
religion may be more extensively taught will it not in- 
evitably follow that much more teaching of a sort that 
most of us deplore will be carried on? And if any kind 
of religious teaching—for example, comparative religion 
as a community study—is undertaken by the schools, will 
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not many communities commonly considered backward in 
their religious life expose the schools to crude teachings 
and practices? (Incidentally, we have no way of know- 
ing to what extent this is happening now in communities 
sufficiently homogeneous to admit of it.) Are those who 
want to see the schools extend their program on the re- 
ligious side prepared to accept the consequences of local, 
democratic control? The answer to this question can 
not, of course, determine the merits of the entire issue, 
but it would seem wiser to face it before experimenting 
than to wait until difficulties arise. Many will shrink from 
incurring such consequences. To others it will seem that 
this is just one more of the inevitable hazards of the dem- 
ocratic process. F. E. J. 


Note: The International Journal of Religious Education 
for November, 1940, and Religious Education for October- 
December, 1940, contain important material on this sub- 
ject. In the latter there are two study syllabi, one by Pro- 
fessor Harrison S. Elliott, the other by Dr. Stewart G. 
Cole which will be of much aid to groups undertaking to 
study various phases of the problem. 


“Can Religious Education Be Christian?” 


Under this intriguing title Professor Harrison S. El- 
liott has made a broad restatement of the assumptions 
of the modern religious education movement.* The title 
states the problem of the book and its thesis is the author’s 
answer. In brief, the problem is this: The religious edu- 
cation movement is a part of the movement of modern 
education, whose methodology, as well as its content, has 
a scientific foundation ; in traditional religious education, 
on the other hand, the content has been taken as authori- 
tatively given, and the church has been reaching out for a 
methodology which might succeed better in getting the 
content “over.” Mr. Elliott raises the question, and pur- 
sues it throughout the book, whether, it is possible to have 
a religious education which remains true to the principles 
of the modern liberal movement that goes by that name, 
and which at the same time is authentically Christian in 
its ethical assumptions and in its identification with the 
life of the Christian community. The development of his 
theme leads him to critical examination of historic Chris- 
tian interpretations, including important issues of Biblical 
criticism, and to his own theological statement concerning 
the “human predicament”—the meaning of sin and guilt. 
He is convinced that human nature is highly modifiable, 
that character patterns are predominantly cultural in 
origin, and that a Christian education must therefore have 
a Christian social strategy. 

The foil for the author’s argument is the current neo- 
orthodoxy which he assails as making impossible an af- 
firmative answer to the question the book raises. Against 
this whole trend he sets a developmentalist philosophy, as 
illustrated in the International Council of Religious Edu- 


and reconstruction in the light of expanding experience” 
of the Christian tradition. Christian education so in- 
terpreted is, Mr. Elliott holds, consistent with the modern 
religious education movement. 

This scholarly book is likely to be regarded, for a long 
while to come, as a classic statement of the liberal theory 
of religious education and of the critique that it offers 
of authoritarian systems. F. E. J. 


*Can Religious Education Be Christian? By Harrison S. Elliott. 


Does your local library subscribe to “Information Service”? 
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